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ICHELE BARBI died at his home in Florence, in October, 

after a brief illness. With his passing, Italian scholarship, espe- 
cially in the field of Dante research, has lost one of its greatest 
leaders. In depth of erudition, sound critical judgment, genius for 
organization and productiveness he hardly had a peer during his 
lifetime of seventy-four years. His main interest was Dante; but 
his published productions were by no means limited to studies of the 
Divine Poet: they ranged widely in the whole field of Old Italian 
literature, including establishments of the text of the Decameron 
and of Sacchetti’s novelle (in volume I of Studi di filologia italiana, 
Florence 1927), and showing an especial interest in the popular 
poetry of Italy on which he produced a number of important articles 
which were collected in 1939 in volume VIII of the Biblioteca del 
Leonardo, under the title of Poesia popolare italiana. He also made 
an acute examination of the text of Guicciardini’s Ricordi politici e 
civili, with an eye to the establishment of a definitive edition (volume 
III of Studi di filologia italiana, 1932). His position in Dante scholar- 
ship is evidenced by the fact that he was chosen general editor of the 
Testo critico of Dante’s complete works which was issued by the 
Societa Dantesca Italiana in 1921 in commemoration of the sixth 
centenary of the Poet’s death. For that edition, too, he himself pre- 
pared the texts of the Vita nuova and of the Rime. The latter is the 
masterly result of his fruitful labors with an exceedingly complicated 
problem which were previously expounded in his Studi sul Canzoniere 
di Dante (Florence 1915). He was further recognized as leader among 
Italian Dantists when he was made general editor of the new Na- 
tional Edition of Dante’s works with full critical apparatus; and his 
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own magnificent edition of the Vita nuova, which appeared in 1932, 
was the first volume of that series; it was a somewhat revised reprint 
of the edition which he had already brought out in 1907. He was dele- 
gated to prepare the article on Dante in the new Enciclopedia 
italiana; and in 1933 Sansoni reprinted this article with two others 
in a volume entitled Dante: Vita, opere e fortuna; con due saggi su 
Francesca e Farinata. He was editor of the Bulletino della Societd 
Dantesca Italiana from 1893-1905, and in 1920 founded the Studi 
danteschi which he directed until his death. 

Michele Barbi was born at Sambuca Pistoiese on February 19, 
1867. He was Librarian of the Laurentian and National Libraries of 
Florence until 1900. In 1901 he was appointed Professor of Italian 
Literature in the University of Messina; and from 1923 on had held 
the same chair at the R. Istituto Superiore di Magistero in Florence. 
He was a member of the Italian National Academy, of the Academy 
of the Lincei, of the Crusca, and of various other Academies in Italy 
and abroad. In 1935 he was awarded the Mussolini Prize for litera- 
ture; and in 1939 he was made Senator of Italy. 

The above account has because of limitations of space omitted 
many items of importance, especially regarding his publications; 
but enough has been said to show that here indeed was a scholar of 
a rich and rounded life. He was also a true gentleman, and his place 
will be hard to fill. His works live after him, and are his greatest 


monument: aere perennius. 
H. D. Austin 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE IN THE 
WORK OF GIOVANNI VERGA 


hearer great interest of Giovanni Verga in the struggle for existence 
and in its consequences is made evident as early as 1878, when he 
wrote to his friend, Salvatore Paola: 


Ho in mente un lavoro che mi sembra bello, e grande, una specie di fanta- 
smagoria della lotta per la vita, che si estende dal cenciaiuolo, al ministro ed 
all’artista, e assume tutte le forme dell’ambizione all’avidita del guadagno, e 
si presta a mille rappresentazioni del gran grottesco umano, lotta provviden- 
ziale che guida l’umanita, per mezzo e attraverso a tutti gli appetiti, alti e 
bassi, alle conquiste della verita! Insomma cogliere il lato drammatico, o 
ridicolo, o comico di tutte le fisonomie sociali, ognuna con la sua caratteristica, 
negli sforzi che fanno per andare avanti, in mezzo a questa onda immensa che 
é spinta dai bisogni pid volgari o dalla avidita della scienza ad andare avanti, 
incessantemente, pena la caduta e la vita, pei deboli e i maldestri. 

... Per adescarti, dird che i racconti saranno cinque, tutti sotto il titolo 
complessivo della ‘‘Marea,’! e saranno: 1. Padron ’Ntoni;* 2. Mastro-don 
Gesualdo; 3. La duchessa delle Gargantas;* 4. L’on. Scipioni; 5. L’uomo di 
lusso. 

Ciascun romanzo avra una fisonomia speciale, resa con mezzi adatti. I 
realismo,—io lo intendo cosi, come la schietta ed evidente manifestazione 
dell’osservazione coscienziosa, la sinceritd dell’arte in una parola—potra 
prendere un lato della fisonomia della vita italiana moderna, a partire dalle 
classi infime, dove la lotta é limitata al pane quotidiano, come nel Padron 
’Ntoni, e a finire nelle vaghe aspirazioni, nelle ideali aviditA dell’Uomo di 
lusso (un segreto), passando per le avidita basse alle vanita del Mastro-don 
Gesualdo, rappresentante della vita di provincia, all’ambizione di un depu- 
tato.* 


The programme sketched in this letter was realized particularly 
in I Malavoglia; but this novel is by no means Verga’s first attempt 
to treat the struggle for existence or some phase of it, for his first 
realistic work Nedda (1874), had already revolved about the struggle 
for living. Nedda was followed by Vita dei campi in 1880, I Mala- 
voglia in 1881, the Novelle rusticane in 1882 and Per le vie in 1883. In 
these stories, the characters, whether peasants of Sicily or burghers 
of Milan, have to face the realities of life, though the all-importance 
of the struggle varies according to Verga’s interest in presenting 
provincial customs and character, as in Vita dei campi, or the rise 
of the bourgeoisie, as in Mastro-don Gesualdo, or the miseria and the 


1 Verga later changed this general title to that of J Vinti. 

2 This novel became J Malavoglia. 

3 This was later changed to La duchessa di Leyra. 

‘ This letter of April 21, 1878, is to be found in Luigi Russo: Giovanni 
Verga, Bari, Laterza, 1934, p. 288. 
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hard life of the people, as in J Malavoglia and in the Novelle rusti- 
cane. Although upon reading works like the latter two, one is im- 
pressed by the description of the material wretchedness of the char- 
acters therein presented and realizes that the struggle for existence 
is the basis for the works; at the same time it is difficult to track 
down, to make precise the elements in the struggle. It is the purpose 
of this paper to undertake such a task: to analyze the elements in 
the struggle, examining what factors make the struggle more diffi- 
cult and therefore harder to endure, as well as the extent and the 
consequences of this struggle for existence. 

The weather is of the greatest importance in the life of the coun- 
try-folk who populate the piana di Catania, the setting for a number 
of the short stories and for Mastro-don Gesualdo. A day or a period 
of rain will force the laborer to be idle. It is to be observed that 
workmen are paid only for what they actually do. A period of rain, 
or a drought, may ruin a crop and bring hardships upon proprietor 
and laborer alike. So, in Nedda are to be found allusions such as: 

Maledetto tempaccio che ci ruba la nostra giornata!§ 


La pioggia che rubava loro il pane di bocca.® 
La colpa é del tempo che é stato cattivo e mi ha tolto quasi la meta di quel 


che avrei potuto buscarmi.’ 


A similar note is to be found in Guerra di santi of the Vita dei 
campi collection. In this story a drought ruins the crop of the farming 
population of a small town. The haunting thought of the land and of 
the weather and its effect upon the land, is possibly best expressed 
in Pane nero. As Santo and Nena go into the fields, 


colle bisacce in ispalla, asciugandosi il sudore colla manica della camicia, 
avevano sempre nella testa e dinanzi agli occhi il seminato, ché non vedevano 
altro fra i sassi della viottola. Gli era come il pensiero di un malato che vi sta 
sempre grave in cuore, quel seminato...E quando [Nena] si accoccolava 
infine sul ciglione, col fiato ai denti, cacciandosi colle due mani i capelli 
dietro le orecchie, le sembrava di vedere le spighe alte nel giugno, curvandosi 
ad onda pel venticello l’una sull’altra; e facevano i conti col marito .. . Tanta 
era stata la semente; tanto avrebbe dato se la spiga veniva a 12, 0a 10, od anche 
a 7; il gambo non era robusto ma il seminato era fitto. Bastava che il marzo 
non fosse troppo asciutto, e che piovesse soltanto quando bisognava. Santa 
Agrippina benedetta doveva pensarci lei!... La primavera cominciava a 
spuntare dappertutto ...e Santo, camminando pesantemente dietro la sua 
compagna... le andava chiacchierando . . . di quel che si avrebbe fatto, se 
il Signore benediceva i seminati fino all’ultimo . .. E quando il maggio tra- 
ditore venne a rubare tutte le fatiche e le speranze dell’annata, colle sue neb- 
bie, marito e moglie, seduti un’altra volta sul ciglione a guardare il campo che 


5 Giovanni, Verga; Nedda, Firenze, Bemporad, 1930, p. 11. 
Ibid. p. 5. 
7 Ibid. p. 16. 
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ingialliva a vista d’occhio, come un malato che se ne va all’altro mondo, non 
dicevano una parola sola. 

The thought of the weather and the results of bad weather are 

further described in another story of the Novelle rusticane, namely 
La storia dell’asino di san Giuseppe: 
La donna guardava l’annata che si preparava, nel campicello sassoso e de- 
solato, dove la terra era bianca e screpolata, da tanto che non ci pioveva, e 
l’acqua veniva tutta in nebbia, di quella che si mangia la semente e quando fu 
l’ora di zappare il seminato pareva la barba del diavolo, tanto era rado e giallo, 
come se l’avessero bruciato coi fiammiferi.® 

The inclement weather and consequent ruin of the crop cause don 
Piddu in I Galantuomini to refuse a donation to the friar who comes 
to receive his offering. The uncertainty of a life dependent upon the 
variable weather suddenly infuses Vito Scardo with a zeal to become 
a priest, since he believes that the clergy lead a relatively easy life, 
always being assured, at least, of their living.'® 

Although the piana di Catania is a fertile region, the people who 
live or work there undergo grave risks because of the pestilential 
fevers which may be caught. Thus in Nedda Janu is stricken by the 
fevers. As a consequence of the weakness occasioned by his illness, he 
is forced first to work only part of the time and then to give up his 
work entirely. He returns to work despite his illness and the weak- 
ness from fever causes him to fall from the top of a tree and lose his 
life, leaving Nedda destitute. In Malaria," a story devoted to the 
fevers and their devastating results, Ammazzamogli loses four wives, 
all dying of fever. For him a wife is a distinct necessity in business, 
since she must aid him in operating his tavern. In the same story 
Cosimo does not so much lament the death of his daughters as that 
of his sons, for the latter can work; but they fall victims to the fevers 
just when they can begin to earn their salt. Carmenio in Pane nero 
is stricken with fever while tending sheep. The sheep thereupon 
damage the crops of a neighboring farm and Carmenio is dismissed. 
In Vagabondaggio,” there are several victims of fever. Even Alfio 
Mosco, the teamster in I Malavoglia, is forced to go into the fever- 
infested region in search of work. Don Gesualdo himself often 
worked despite the fevers, and Nanni Volpe came to an early end 
because of hard work and fevers." 

8 Giovanni Verga: Novelle rusticane, Firenze, Vallecchi, 1924, pp. 65, 66. 


Ibid. pp. 55, 56. 

10 Papa Sisto in the collection Don Candeloro e compagni. 
11 Of the Novelle rusticane collection. 

2 Of the Vagabondaggio collection of short stories, 1887. 
18 Nanni Volpe of the Vagabondaggio stories. 
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Akin to the ravages of the pestilential fevers are the misfortunes 
due to the plague of cholera. The cholera appears in a very early 
novel of Verga La storia di una capinera (1869), but it has no effect 
upon the struggle for existence; nor in Guerra di santi does it have 
serious material results. In J Malavoglia, however, the epidemic 
proves disastrous to the Malavoglia family: Maruzza, Padron 
’Ntoni’s daughter-in-law, falls victim to the disease. Moreover, she 
had been stricken while returning from Catania, whither she had 
gone to sell eggs and bread as her share of the family’s attempt to 
rise from the depths of poverty after the death of Bastianazzo, her 
husband. Besides, this misfortune occurs when the family’s fortunes 
have taken a decided turn for the better; but a fine store of salted 
fish, acctughe, has no more value and the battle with life and poverty 
must begin anew. 

In Quelli del colera“ a group of strolling actors with their puppet- 
show, forced to tour the provinces, are suspected of being wilful 
spreaders of the disease and are killed, while their property is burned. 
Entrance to town is refused to another group, and one of its mem- 
bers is killed at night as, forced there by hunger, he is poking for 
food in a rubbish heap. 

The sex of children is an important factor to be considered in deal- 
ing with the lives of Verga’s campagnuoli. Boys are welcome, girls 
not so much so; nor is the reason for this attitude to be found in any 
proud desire to preserve the name. Actually, girls can do little work 
which brings in a profitable return and they have also to be pro- 
vided with a dowry in order to be married; otherwise a girl usually 
remains single as Mena in J Malavoglia. That may have as a conse- 
quence that one more person has to be clothed and fed in the home 
of the parents. After marriage, at least, the oldest son can remain in 
his father’s house and carry on the work of the family, as Santo in 
Pane nero. Bearing these considerations in mind, then, it is not to 
be wondered at if Meno exclaims, ‘‘C’é da temere che vengano delle 
femmine!’’™ Santo in Pane nero and Cosimo in Malaria express 
similar feelings. 

Technical progress and the rise of modern industry make the 
struggle increasingly arduous and deprive men of their living, just 
as in this age the cry has been raised that machines rob men of work. 
In Cos’é il Re'® Cosimo loses his living as a litter-bearer when good 


4 Of the Vagabondaggio collection. 
18 Novelle rusticane, p. 41. Meno is a character in Gli Orfani. 


1 Of the Novelle rusticane. 
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roads that allow carriages to pass easily and comfortably are built. 
Further progress also brings hardships, for in Malaria Ammazza- 
mogli sees his business dwindle and then disappear because of the 
railroad: during stage-coach days his tavern was a regular stopping- 
place; now instead the train passes through the town without a halt. 
Ironically enough, in order to earn a living, Ammazzamogli is 
eventually forced to take a job as a flagman for this very railroad. 
This feeling is echoed in the short story Jn piazza della Scala," for 
the carriage-driver of Milan resents the horse-drawn omnibus and 
the street-car ‘‘che levano il pane di bocca alla gente.’’!8 

One sordid result of the struggle for existence is the moral fall of 
young women. In most cases a youthful mistake or a too trusting 
heart has led to their being driven from home after a parental out- 
burst of rage: Santina,!® Carlotta,?® Lena,”! Annunziata.” Then it 
has been a question of relying upon one’s resources in order to live. 
Santina, for example, manages for a time to make the best of the 
hospitality offered her by different men, until a musician’s illness 
and death eat up her sevings and leave her destitute, forcing her to 
beg for bread. Once fallen, Lena is forced to continue in the down- 
ward path. One of the most depressing figures in the work of Verga 
is that of Malannata, who wanted to work as an undertaker during 
the cholera epidemic in order to keep Malerba, with whom he was 
living and of whom he was jealous, from exercising her bad profession 
in order to live.** In Pane nero Lucia, who becomes the housekeeper 
of the rich don Venerando, yields to his amorous advances because 
only in that way can she secure a dowry. Annunziata, after all her 
hopes and resources fail, finally accepts the protective hospitality 
offered her by the swaggering Gennaroni, who in turn abandons her 
when he is called elsewhere to sing. 

An additional word is to be said about J Malavoglia in particular, 
a novel in which the entire Malavoglia family struggles for existence. 
The debt incurred through the loss of the load of lupini causes the 
family to lose its home. Then all efforts are bent toward buying back 
the casa del nespolo; but repairs to the Provvidenza and an injury to 
Padron ’Ntoni, the cholera, with the loss of the fish and the death of 


17 Story in Per le vie, 1883. 

18 Giovanni Verga: Per le vie, Firenze, Bemporad, 1930, p. 17. 
19 In Via crucis of Per le vie. 

20 In Gelosia of Per le vie. 

21 In Jl bell’ Armando of the Vagabondaggio collection. 

22 In Artisti da strapazzo of the Vagabondaggio stories. 

23 Un Processo of the Vagabondaggio stories. 
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Maruzza, young ’Ntoni’s indolence and eventual departure, leaving 
only Alessi to work with the grandfather, provide a combination of 
circumstances that obstruct their plans; until finally Alessi, the last 
of the Malavoglia, with the aid of his sister, is able to repurchase the 
house. The novel presents a constant see-sawing between the Mala- 
voglia, and life and fate. 

Verga did little abstract theorizing about the struggle for exist- 
ence: he preferred to illustrate it in his own intricate way rather 
than to lay down principles, which might not be easily or success- 
fully illustrated. A hint of his intention to portray the working of the 
struggle for existence has already been noted in his letter to Paola. 
Another hint is to be pried from the preface to I Malavoglia, realiy 
a re-working of his letter of 1878. Mentioning each of the parts of 


the cycle of I Vinti, Verga writes: 


I Malavoglia, Mastro don Gesualdo, la Duchessa di Leyra, \’Onorevole Scipionis 
l’Uomo di lusso sono altrettanti vinti che la corrente ha deposti sulla riva, 
dopo averli travolti e annegati, ciascuno colle stimate del suo peccato, che 
avrebbero dovuto essere lo sfolgorare della sua virti. Ciascuno, dal pid umile 
al pid elevato, ha avuta la sua parte nella lotta per l’esistenza, pel benessere, 


per l’ambizione.** 


Edouard Rod expresses his enthusiasm over the success of Verga’s 
programme by writing: ‘Il ne me semble pas possible de serrer la 
vie de plus prés, de peindre, comme vous le faites, la lutte pour la 
vie.’”5 

After the composition and publication of his early sentimental 
novels such as Storia di una capinera, Eva, Eros and Tigre reale, 
Verga was indeed preoccupied by the idea of the struggle for exist- 
ence. Shifting his observation from the beau monde of Florence and 
Milan, Verga looks about in his native Sicily, and in his own region 
about Catania, and also in the streets of Milan, to study this struggle 
and its effect upon the lives of the people. He seeks to portray this 
battle of life in his works. Beginning with his first realistic short 
story Nedda, in 1874, through his last collection of short stories Don 
Candeloro e compagni in 1894, Verga wrote little in which the struggle 
for existence is not in some way evident: Primavera ed altri raccontt, 
I ricordi del capitano d’Arce and Il marito di Elena. But in the other 


*4 Giovanni Verga: J Malavoglia, Milano, Mondadori, 1939, p. 9. 

*8 Letter of Rod to Verga, April 21, 1881. To be found in Giovanni Verga: 
Storia de “I Malavoglia’’: Carteggio con l’ Editore e con Luigi Capuana. Con 
una notizia di L. e V. Perroni in Nuova Antologia, 1 aprile 1940, p. 240. (Ac- 
tually this article is in two parts, the first being in the issue of March 16, 


1940.) 
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works, in varying degree, the struggle for existence was uppermost 
in the mind of Verga and it is there that he shows also his sympathy 
for those conquered in the battle, for the vinti, despite his efforts 
toward impersonality. In Vita dei campi, the struggle is not so all- 
absorbing in interest; while in Mastro-don Gesualdo the protagonist 
has risen from the ranks and is now striving to attain the highest 
ranks of his financial and social world and to keep himself firmly in- 
trenched there. The struggle for existence is the focal point of J 
Malavoglia and of the Novelle rusticane and it is the motivating force 
of a number of the stories of Per le vie and of the last collections 
Vagabondaggio and Don Candeloro e compagni. 
ANTHONY J. De Viro 
Catholic University of America 


GUICCIARDINI AND THE RISORGIMENTO 


ig HAS become a truism that European Romanticism sought its 
subjects for inspiration in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
This applies particularly to Italy, where Romanticism was not only 
contemporaneous with the struggle for national unity, but was also 
influenced by it and commonly identified with it. Several periods of 
Italian history fired the imagination of patriotic writers, but none 
perhaps more than the memorable siege of Florence (1527-1530) and 
the events that followed hard upon its capitulation to Charles V and 
the Medici, above all the constant efforts of the Florentine exiles to 
shake off the yoke of Alexander’s tyranny—attempts culminating in 
the disaster of Montemurlo (1537).' The Risorgimento saw in the 
death struggle of the Florentine Republic a glorious page of Italian 
history, and consecrated the gallant efforts of the last champions of 
Italian freedom. For the patriotic Ottocento, the cause of the popular 
party of sixteenth century Florence became identified with the 
cause of Italy, and all those who befriended the Medici against it 
were cordially detested as the abettors of despotism. Now, few men 
played so prominent a réle as satellite of the Medici as Guicciardini 
after the siege. As the adviser of Duke Alexander, he ruthlessly per- 
secuted the republican defenders of the city and in 1536 ably refuted 
the complaints drawn up by the Florentine exiles against the Duke 
and presented to Charles V at Naples. Moreover, after the assassina- 
tion of Alexander by his cousin Lorenzino, Messer Francesco was 
mainly responsible for the election of Cosimo, by which he cleverly 
forestalled a popular uprising.? In short, his actions were such as to 
incur the wrath of Risorgimento authors, some of whom could not 
help making their criticism of the man impair their evaluation of 


1 For the history of this period, see such sources as Varchi, B., Storia 
fiorentina, Milan, Soc. Tip. de’ Classici Italiani, 1803-1804, vols. IV, V; Segni, 
B., Storie fiorentine dall’anno MDXXVII al MDLV, Milan, Soc. Tip. de’ 
Classici Italiani, 1805, vols. I, II; Nardi, I., [storie della citta di Firenze, ed. 
by A. Gelli, Florence, Succ. Le Monnier, 1888, vol. II; and such secondary 
works as Simonde de Sismondi, J. C. L., Histoire des républiques italiennes du 
moyen dge, new ed., rev. and cor., Paris, Treuttel & Wiirtz, 1826, vol. XVI; 
Capponi, G., Storia della Repubblica di Firenze, Florence, G. Barbéra, 1875, 
vol. II, bk. VI, ch. XI; Napier, H. E., Florentine History, London, E. Moxon, 
1846-1847, vol. IV, bk. II, ch. XV; vol. VI, ch. I, 11; Caggese, R., Firenze dalla 
decadenza di Roma al Risorgimento d’Italia, Florence, Succ. Seeber, F. Lu- 
machi, Bemporad, 1912-1921, vol. III, ch. I. 

* See Varchi, op. cit., vol. V, and Segni, op. cit., vol. II. 
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the historian. They always acknowledged his talent as a writer, but 
never failed to add that his conduct as a citizen was especially repre- 
hensible. Such an attitude common to Botta, Balbo, Emiliani-Giu- 
dici, Settembrini, Cantu, and others,’ may be summed up in these 
words of Luigi La Vista: ‘Guicciardini visse malissimo, e scrisse 
come se l’onesto e il disonesto non fossero due cose contrarie.’’ 
Other authors go even further. The man is so odious to them that 
they have him appear as a villainous character in their novels and 
plays, as if to make certain that posterity shall not forget his infamy. 
Some writers inject references to his ignominious réle even when he 
does not appear as a character. To give their fictional works the 
semblance of historic reality, they all consult such sources as Varchi, 
Segni, Nardi, etc. in addition to secondary authors like Sismondi. 

We first meet Guicciardini as a character in the mediocre histori- 
cal novel Luisa Strozzi (1833), written by that Giovanri Rosini 
better known to scholars for his Monaca di Monza, his faulty though 
popular edition of Guicciardini’s Storia d’Jtalia, and his Saggio sulle 
azioni e sulle opere di Francesco Guicciardini (1820). In the latter 
essay, the author, although quite laudatory of the historian, had 
shown an awareness of the shortcomings of the citizen, however 
much he might have attempted to condone them. In the novel, on 
the other hand, there is no such attenuation. The satellite of Alexan- 
der emerges distinctly as a sinister figure. As the Florentine populace 
beholds him passing by, it can scarcely smother its indignant refer- 
ence to him, on various occasions, as Messer Cerrettieri, thus recall- 
ing the infamous minion of another detested tyrant, the Duke of 
Athens.* Needless to add, Rosini had read Segni. What is worse is 
Michelangelo’s opinion of the politician in the novel. Several friends 
of the great artist pay him a visit and beg him to show them some of 
his sketches illustrating episodes of Dante’s Inferno. Michelangelo 
is quick to appease their curiosity. He allows them to see, among 
others, his drawings of Ulysses and Diomedes, whose faces are visible 
in the tongues of flame. To their utter amazement the bystanders 
recognize Guicciardini and Ser Maurizio, whom the artist had used 
as his models the more worthily to represent the wily Greeks. All 
the guests applaud the artist’s intention of immortalizing the two 

3 See Luciani, V., Francesco Guicciardini and His European Reputation, 
New York, K. Otto & Co., 1936, pp. 69-78, 368-369. 

4 Memorie e scritti di Luigi La Vista, ed. by P. Villari, Florence, F. Le 
Monnier, 1863, p. 39. 


5 Luisa Strozzi new ed., Florence, Succ. Le Monnier, 1886, pp. 9, 18, 78, 
221. 
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ignoble henchmen of the Duke. Michelangelo, however, astonishes 
them further by tearing up the sketch, retorting that such punish- 
ment might appear to be vengeance on his part, whereas the terrible 
penalty that history holds in store for them will not be thus con- 
strued.* The fourteenth chapter of Rosini’s novel largely consists of 
a dialogue between Guicciardini and Francesco Nasi, the hero of the 
work. The Duke’s counselor rightly suspects the latter of having 
aided the republican Luigi Alamanni to escape from Florence, and 
so makes use of all his cunning to trap him into a confession, but to 
no avail.’ Later, Rosini cannot refrain from alluding to Guicciar- 
dini’s ignominious defense of Alexander at Naples, even though he is 
fully aware that this apology does not belong chronologically to the 
novel. 

In his popular novel L’Assedio di Firenze (1836), Francesco D. 
Guerrazzi does not see fit to introduce Guicciardini as a character, 
but he cannot help mentioning him, be it only to deplore his political 
affiliations. Instead Guerrazzi chooses as a protagonist his brother 
Jacopo, an ardent lover of liberty very different from Francesco, 
“Vistorico d’infame memoria.’’® Elsewhere he calls the historian a 
“nessimo cittadino,” loyal to the Medici not out of devotion but out 
of ambition and desire for self-aggrandizement.!® More interesting 
is what Guerrazzi states in a note. After the siege a humble sacristan 
of San Nicold, heedless of danger and spurning pecuniary gain, nobly 
saved the life of Michelangelo, for whom Guicciardini had instituted 
a persistent search. The latter is now famous, whereas the lowly 
sacristan is completely unknown; yet who would not prefer the 
oblivion of that poor popolano to the fame of the historian?" asks 
Guerrazzi, following the dictates of his passionate patriotism and 
resentful of the judgment of history. Indeed it is this kind of par- 
tisanship that Mazzini preferred to the histories of Guicciardini, 
Nerli, nay, even Varchi and Segni. For, according to the great 
patriot, only Guerrazzi’s novel and Nardi’s chronicle have captured 
the true spirit and, hence, recorded the true story of that noble siege 
of Florence.” Many years later Guerrazzi was to return to Guicciar- 


6 Jbid., pp. 162-163. 

7 Ibid., pp. 225-231. 

8 Ibid., p. 460. 

® L’ Assedio di Firenze, Milan, Treves, 1923, vol. I, p. 114. 

1° Thid., pp. 163, 183. 

 Jbid., vol. II, p. 281 note: ‘ma chi alla celebrita di costui [Guicciardini] 
non anteporrebbe |’oblio del povero sagrestano?”’ 

2 Mazzini, G., Scrittt editi ed inediti, Rome, 1887, vol. II, p. 378. 
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dini, but at that time only to point out the patent contradictions 
in a few of his Ricordi. The observations in his article are not note- 
worthy, and hence need not be repeated." 

Guicciardini is a secondary character in Giuseppe Revere’s play 
Lorenzino de’ Medici (1839), which enjoyed quite a vogue in its day 
and which, although almost forgotten now, deserves attention as a 
fine piece of historical reconstruction, if not as a literary work. 
Messer Francesco first appears on the scene in Act I, Scene VIII, 
where he and Duke Alexander discuss with Lorenzino a plan to 
ensnare the young republican Bernardino Corsini. In a few bold 
strokes Revere immediately creates the impression of Guicciardini’s 
shrewd opportunism. He puts upon his lips this significant aside: 
“Converra tenere il piede in due staffe; Alessandro la vuol durar 
poco.’ The historian appears again in Act II, Scene XIII. The 
Duke, Ser Maurizio, and he have surprised the old popolano Manzo 
Carnesecchi in Lorenzino’s home. Manzo, although at bay, coura- 
geously accuses Alexander of having violated the terms of the pact of 
1530 by depriving the Florentines of their freedom. Guicciardini 
rises to the defense of his master and avails himself of some of the 
arguments he had advanced at Naples." In Act IV, Scenes VIIT and 
IX, the astute Francesco counsels moderation in dealing with the 
prisoners Manzo and Bernardino. Rather than have them die and 
thus incur the wrath of the populace, why not choose the safer 
course of exile? he advises. His reasoning is sound and politically 
consistent, but it is actuated in large measure by his selfish interest, 
his particulare. Why should he risk offending Corsini’s influential un- 
cle Bertoldo, whom he may some day have to use to his advantage?"® 
Be that as it may, his advice is finally heeded, but only thanks to a 
clever stratagem of Lorenzino, who, in a few ambiguous words ad- 
dressed to Guicciardini alone, makes him realize that he is contem- 
plating something sinister.'? In short, Revere’s Guicciardini, whose 
conduct is even more bitterly deplored in a note to the play (note 
38), is the conventional Guicciardini of the Risorgimento, the ego- 


13 “Mazzamurro, note intorno agli scritti di Messere Francesco Guicciar- 
dini,” in Rivista contemporanea, vol. LXI (June, 1870), pp. 321-330. 

4 Lorenzino de’ Medici, in Opere complete, Rome, Forzani, 1896, vol. I, p. 
44 


18 [bid., pp. 68-70. 
16 Jbid., pp. 113-118: ef. on p. 114, “(Bisogna servire Bertoldo Corsini, un 


giorno forse avrd mestieri di lui.)’’ 
17 Ibid., Scene X, pp. 118-119: cf. on p. 119, “(Lorenzino rumina tra sé 


qualche gran cosa.)”’ 
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istic politician who lives in the pages of Varchi and Segni. In con- 
trast, how insignificant is the Guicciardini of Musset’s Lorenzaccio!'® 

Agostino Ademollo is no less severe than Rosini, Guerrazzi, and 
Revere in his condemnation of the historian both in the text of, and 
the notes to, his prolix novel Marietta de’ Ricci (1840-1841), in which, 
however, Alexander’s henchman is not even a character. The author 
alludes to the infamous epithet of Messer Cerrettieri.’® Furthermore, 
when referring to the Via de’ Guicciardini, he contends that it should 
have borne the name of Via de’ Machiavelli.” And as for Villa Guic- 
ciardini, commonly called “la Bugia,”’’ he suggests that it perhaps 
owed such an appellation to the lies in those pages of the Storia in 
which the historian should have recorded his own despicable con- 
duct.” Finally, Ademollo mentions his despotic behavior during 
Alexander’s rule, his successful rebuttal of the exiles’ accusations, 
and his notorious réle in the election of Cosimo.” 

More complex and profound is the portrait that Giambattista 
Niccolini draws of Guicciardini in his tragedy Filippo Strozzi (1847). 
The long second act is in large part dominated by the figure of the 
great Florentine. At the beginning of the act, we find Bertoldo 
Corsini exhorting his friends to take up arms; but they are reluctant 
to act without first consulting Guicciardini. Corsini attempts to 
dissuade them from this resolve by impressing upon them the fact 
that the aristocrat has always favored government by the few and 
that rather than submit to rule by the many, he would go so far as to 
welcome a new tyrant.” His prayers fall upon deaf ears. Guicciar- 
dini, thus informed of the temper of many Florentines, pays a visit 
to Maria Salviati, the mother of the young Cosimo de’ Medici who 
is aspiring to succeed the dead Alexander. The shrewd diplomat 
plays upon the maternal feelings of Maria by creating the impression 
that Florence is on the verge of revolting against the abhorred Me- 
dici. Hence, by aiming at the ducal throne, Cosimo is incurring great 
danger. Maria begins to fear that the erstwhile counsellor of Alex- 
ander has become an opponent of the Medici. Guicciardini does not 

18 Musset had made a serious study of Varchi for the character of his 
Lorenzino and for the vicissitudes of the Strozzi family, but evidently re- 


garded Guicciardini as too minor a figure to permit of a penetrating analysis. 

19 Marietta de’ Ricci, Florence, Stamperia Granducale, 1840-41, 3 vols. in 
1, p. 694, p. 516 note. 

20 Tbid., p. 516 note. 

Thid., p. 669 note. 

22 Tbid., pp. 710-711 note, 972, 976-977, 987 note. 

*3 Filippo Strozzi, Florence, F. Le Monnier, 1847, Scene I, p. 29. 

Ibid., Scene VII, pp. 43-44. 
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conceal his great disillusionment over the ungrateful treatment he 
has suffered at the hands of both the Republic and the Medici. He 
reviews for her that critical period of his life from 1527 to the present. 
He confides to her his utter contempt for that Florence so torn by 
factional strife and personal animosities that he saw fit to punish it 
by making common cause with the Medici.” And the cynical, pessi- 
mistic diplomat who denied the truth to befriend the cause of 
tyranny at Naples, is even now ready to assist Cosimo, provided the 
latter will consent to the provisions Guicciardini has drawn up re- 
stricting his power. Thus Messer Francesco may yet realize his 
cherished dream of a strong Senate of optimates. Moreover, he ex- 
pects Maria to use her best offices to persuade her son to marry his 
daughter Elisabetta to whom Cosimo has long been betrothed. By 
such a union between one of the Medici and the daughter of a private 
citizen, Cosimo would prove to Florence that he has no mind to be 
a tyrant; and by recognizing that he owes his office solely to the 
Senate, he need not fear the Emperor, of whom Florence, after all, 
is not a fief.27 Maria seems to acquiesce, but later, carried away by 
her maternal fears and her love for freedom, she urges her son to re- 
nounce an empty title and restore to the Florentines their authority. 
Cosimo, however, is in no mood to heed her prayers. He forthwith 
swears to obey the terms in Guicciardini’s document. The Senators 
assemble to elect a lord. After a heated debate during which the 
crafty Guicciardini insists that only the election of Cosimo would 
prevent Charles V from enslaving Florence, Cosimo is chosen.** Just 
as the act begins with a reference to Guicciardini, so it closes with 
these ominous words of his: “Si, lo conobbi appieno.’’”® The dis- 
cerning diplomat has had occasion, in the last few scenes, to delve 
into the true motives of Cosimo, no longer the dull-witted, timid 
youth he was thought to be, but the cool, dissembling, calculating 
tyrant who meant to rule without interference.*® In his play Nicco- 
25 Tbhid., p. 46. 
26 Tbid., pp. 46-48. 
27 Ibid., pp. 50-52, esp. on p. 52: 
Guicctardini 
Conduca in moglie 
La figlia mia, né pel Cesareo Lodo 
Egli presuma dominar Firenze. 
Non é feudo all’Impero: a un dritto ingiusto 
Rinunzi in questo foglio, e il suo potere 
Sol da noi riconosca: . . . 
28 Tbid., Scene X, pp. 61-62. 


29 Ibid., Scene XVI, p. 86. 
3° Jbid., Scenes XI, XIII, XIV. 
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lini has portrayed Guicciardini as an ambitious, scheming, disil- 
lusioned politician, yet one with a definite political philosophy, a 
sovereign contempt for the rabble and a supreme faith in an aris- 
tocracy.** He intimates that the historian was eager to prevent 
Florence from becoming an appendage of the Empire, and thus fore- 
shadows the opinions of Guicciardini apologists from Rossi to Ote- 
tea.” 

Guicciardini appears in other plays of the period, such as Pompeo 
Di Campello’s Francesco Guicciardini ;* but the portraits painted 
by Rosini, Revere, Niccolini, and the references made to his actions 
by a host of others in histories and essays, indicate sufficiently in 
what contempt the Florentine historian was held during the Risorgi- 
mento. For the patriots of the Ottocento, that womo del Guicciardini 
so brilliantly described by De Sanctis found a fine example in 
l’'uomo Guicciardini himself.** Far from being distinct as some con- 
temporary apologists would have it, they were one and the same for 


the Risorgimento. 
VINCENT LUCIANI 


College of the City of New York 


31 Jbid., p. 50: “La plebe aborro: regga un senato d’ottimati.” 
And p. 63: Popol re, popol tiranno e cieco: 
Pid che gli dai, pid brama;.. . 
... Bramo un potere 
Che stretto in pochi l’obbedir c’insegni 
A sante leggi, e con un forte nodo 
Rileghi i fasci che si son disgiunti. 

3 Cf. note 27 above; also ibid., pp. 61-62. Niccolini had referred to Guic- 
ciardini’s political réle both before and after Alexander’s reign in the preface 
to his anthology, Bellezza dell’I storia d’Italia di Francesco Guicciardini, Flor- 
ence, Batelli, 1826, published in collaboration with D. Bertolotti. Cf. also 
Niccolini, G. B., Opere, 4th ed., Florence, F. Le Monnier, 1858, vol. III, pp. 
356-358. 

38 This work of Di Campello and other plays in which Guicciardini possibly 
appears as a character are not available in the United States. 

% De Sanctis’ fundamental essay L’Uomo del Guicciardini first appeared 
in Nuova Antologia, vol. XII, Oct. 1869. 
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1. corcibaldo 


A MANCINI ha pubblicato in Rendiconti della R. Accademia Na- 

* ztonale dei Lincet XIII (1937), p. 3 sequ. tre “scritture volgari 
del secolo XIII,”’ lucchesi, di colorito popolaresco. Nella seconda, un 
frammento di memoriale personale in cui si insinua il tono polemico, 
si trova il paragrafo seguente: 


Item di far giurare la molie di bonagiunta di dire la ueritade sedellebe tre 
cotte le quali bandino rego di Garfangniana in casa sua e se fece far deluna 
cotta un corcibaldo a bonagiunta costoro da Santantonio e che valse soldi 
XX sul lo piu e che ualsero laltre due lo piu e sed elle ebe anco alora una mia 
benda e acia e bambacia.. . 


Il Mancini scrive: 


Mi resta un enigma, almeno per ora, l’origine della parola ‘corcibaldo,’ il 
cui significato non pud essere che di una veste a fascia. Certo la parola non 
é italiana. E il caso di ripensare all’ antico tedesco ‘bald(e)rich’? Ma cfr. 
Bertoni, L’elemento germanico ecc., p. 92, e Meyer-Liibke, WGrt., s.v. ‘bodriga’ 
(n. 901). 


Ha ragione il Mancini di sospettare una parola straniera. Ma con- 
durro il lettore sul cammino errabondo che ho preso io stesso per 
arrivare alla soluzione del piccolo problema lessicografico. Mi ricor- 
davo aver letto su una parola dialettale courcibot nella forét de Clair- 
vaux (Champagne) in due opere del Sainéan, Le chien (Beiheft X 
der ZRPh), p. 132 e Les sources indigénes de l’étymologie francaise 
I, 111. Copio qui il secondo passo, non avendo sotto le mani lo studio 
di Beaudouin di 1887 a cui il Sainéan ha attinto: 


Courcibot ‘courtaud’ A Clairvaux (wallon de Mons, court et bot), c’est A dire 
raccourci comme un bot ou crapaud. On dit 4 Clairvaux i a enflé come in bot 
(il est enflé comme un crapaud) a un gamin ou A un homme court de taille 
(Beaudouin), ce qu’on exprime dans |’ Yonne par bottet, ou par boterot, petit 
crapaud. Sous le rapport de la forme, courcibot trouve son pendant dans le 
bessin nerchibot, moricaud, noirdtre, mot 4 mot noirci-crapaud. 


E il Sainéan prosegue spiegando il fr. nabot, na(i)mbot=nain bot. 
In nota cita Oudin, Curiositez (1640): “Un courcibot, c’est-d-dire un 
homme gros et court. Vulgaire.”’ Il Sainéan, colla sua tendenza, 
lodevole in sé, di distrurre costruzioni arbitrarie di suffissi, era par- 
tito in guerra contro |’ammissione di un suffisso-(7)bo(t) dallo Joret, 
Rom. XXIX, 264, ma la spiegazione di normando nerchibot ‘noirci- 
crapaud’ non si saprebbe sostenere (almeno dovrebbe essere un 
‘noirci [comme un] bot’ col paragone scorciato come in nu mére ecc.), 
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dato che lo Joret ci dA un aggettivo nerche ‘moricaud,’ probabilmente 
postverbale da nerchi=noircir: cosi la spiegazione courcibol=court 
et bot dopo nerchibot = *noir(ci)bot diventa caduca. 

Il von Wartburg nel FEW s.v. *butt ‘stumpf,’ aggiunge un parigino 
courte-botte, ‘bambin, petit homme ridicule et de mauvaise tournure,’ 
che mette sotto botte ‘scarpa,’ parola che deriva del resto da bot 
‘rospo,’ aggett. bot ‘bassotto, tozzo’; ma il von Wartburg non da 
l’origine di questo courte-botte, pure accennata gid dal Ménage: era 
una delle traduzioni del soprannome del figlio di Guglielmo il Con- 
quistatore (chiamato in Latino Brevis ochrea, in francese anche 
gambaron=Jamberon secondo lo storico Orderico Vitale). Ma le 
relazioni di Clairvaux courcibot ‘nano’ e del nostro lucchese corcibaldo 
con court ‘corto’ e bot ‘rintuzzato’ svaniscono subito se si legge in 
Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye s.v. courtibau: 


Vétement ecclésiastique.4 Vétement royal® 

A. Dans le premier sens, c’étoit une tunique ou chasuble courte que por- 
toient autrefois les diacres et sous-diacres en officiant. Ce mot est encore en 
usage dans le Berri, la Touraine et la Xaintonge (Du Cange, aux mots Cora- 


bella et Cortiballus). 
B. Dans le second sens, c’étoit un vétement royal, une cotte d’armes, un 


hoqueton, un habit militaire que portoient les généraux (Rob. Estienne, 
Oudin, Nicot, Dict.). 
FE, infatti, il Du Cange da numerosi esempi di curcinbaldus, curce- 
boldus, cortiballus, cortibaudus da Odone di Cluny, Innocenzo III e 
particolarmente dalla Provenza, contigua all’ abitato moderno di 
courtibau (p.es. a Saint-Martial a. 1229 sono menzionate le parole 
provenzali cortibaus festals e cortibaus ferials). Carpentier, meglio 
ispirato che il Ménage (che da etimologie fantastiche s.v. courtibau), 
gid ha visto giusto: “[vestis] A brevitate sic dicta. Vide supra: 
Churzibolt.”” Sotto Churzibolt troviamo un testo storico: Chuono qui- 
dam regie generis, Churzibolt a brevitate cognominatus (‘“Ekkehard 
junior de Casib. 8. Galli tom. G Collect. Hist. Franc. pag. 5’’). 
Basta allegare adesso il Mittelhochdeutsches Wérterbuch del Lexer 
s.v. kurze-bolt: ‘der klein von K6rper ist, als name, vgl . . . kurzman; 
ein Kleidungstiick, ...vgl. Kurzgewand.’ Ritroviamo dunque in 
m.a.ted. i due sensi che abbiamo incontrati nelle due lingue romanze: 
fr. courcibot (da 1640 in poi) ‘nano’ e courtibau (medievale) ‘abito 
corto’; lucch. corcibaldo ‘abito corto.’ Senza dubbio il nome proprio 
Kurzebold precede il termine indumentario che deve essere una per- 
sonificazione secondaria: il suffisso -bold @ tipico di nomi propri 
fittizi o semi-appellativi in ted.: cf. Kluge-Gétze s.v. -bold: 
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in Zus.-Setzungen wie Liigen-, Rauf-, Sauf-, Witzbold ist Nachbildung altd. 
Mannernamen wie Gari-, Huni-, Sigibald mit bald ‘kiihn’ im zweiten Teil, 
deren Férstemann 199 anfiihrt. Im Nebenton ist fiir ahd. -bald mhd.-bolt 
eingetreten. Von den appellativen Nachbildungen stehen die Altesten erkenn- 
bar im Ubergang von Eigennamen: hetzbolt ist erst Name eines bestimmten 
Jagdhunds, dann ‘Jagdhund’ allgemein. Kurz(e)bolt ist zunichst Ubername 
eines Untersetzten, dann ‘kurzes Gewand.’ 


E lo stesso processo che ha estratto il suffisso aggettivale fr. -aud, 
ital. -aldo (courtaud, cortaldo) da nomi tedeschi in -wald e fr. -ard, 
ital. -ardo da nomi in -hard (Richard, Riccardo >couart, codardo, ing). 
coward). Il -e di corcibot, corcibaldo o é il -z- tedesco di dopo la 
seconda Lautverschiebung, o é influenzato dalle formazioni verbali 
escorcier, raccorciare; |’-i- sara dovuto a una latinizzazione della 
parola tedesca (€ come latinismo, curcibaldus, che il germanismo 
Kurzebolt & penetrato nelle lingue romanze); |’ -n- dalla forma latina 
curcinbaldus sara indotta da nomi propri del tipo Clérambault. Il 
gallicismo corcibaldo del nostro testo lucchese non é isolato: c’é anche 
sbergo=a.fr. osbert. 

Ho sempre propugnato la tesi dello Sainéan che esige dall’ etimo- 
logista romanzo prima di tutto, invece di ricostruzioni di pseudo- 
etimi allogeni, l’operazione con temi “indigeni’’—ma e che fare 
quando i fatti militano per una etimologia “straniera’’? Amicus 
Plato... 


2. intrazacto 


Nel terzo testo pubblicato dal Mancini, una lauda lucchese del 
secolo XIII, si trovano i versi: 


A te lo dico bella. faraime chun pacto. Kedio pur uoglo ihesu. christo intra- 
zacto. e mettermene uoglio adogni baracto. 


Il Mancini commenta: 


‘uoglo ihesu christo intrazacto,’ sulle traccie dei Vocab. che danno ‘trasattare’ 
=‘appropriarsi,’ significhera ‘voglio far mio Gesi Cristo.’ 


No, uoglo é usato dal mistico impaziente, che deve esser stato l’autore 
della lauda, nel senso forte dello spagn. quiero: ‘lo amo e desidero’: 
in ‘voglio’ solo é contenuta l’idea dell’ appropriazione dell’ essere 
divino. Intrazacto invece vuol dire ‘senza indugio, immediatamente’ 
ed é parallelo a ad ogni baratto ‘a qualunque costo’: bisogna leggere in 
trasatto come nel passo ant.it. citato dal Diez, p. 571: dunque ben 
é ragione che ’l nostro amore si parta in trasatto (‘ohne Umstinde’). 
L’area della parola ital. dialettale, a.prov., a. franc. é delineata per 
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ben tre volte nel REW, s.vv. ad transactum (n° 203), in transactum 
(4510) e transactus (8853). Il verbo trasattarsi ‘appropriarsi’ allegato 
dal Mancini é citato soltanto una volta (dal Villani) nel Tomm.- 
Bell.: a trasatto ‘a transazione finita,’ ‘sicuramente,’ ‘senza indugio né 
riguardi’ >trasattare ‘appropriarsi senza cerimonie.’ La parola non 
é stata rilevata, per quel che sappia, in toscano (ma per Bologna dal 


Goidanich, Arch. glott. XVII, 385). 
LEo SPITZER 


Johns Hopkins University 


THE APOCOPATED FORM OF THE 
INFINITIVE IN ITALIAN PROSE 


POCOPATION is common in Italian. The reasons for its exist- 
ence in poetry are obvious: rhyme, rhythm, metric pattern, ete. 
They are less evident in prose, or at least seem more chaotic and more 
dependent upon the whim of the user. Examination will show, 
however, that even in prose there are definite and fixed circumstances 
in which an apocopated form may or must be employed. Let us look 
at the problem on its negative side first and consider cases in which 
apocope may not be used.! 
The full form of the infinitive must be retained before (a) s impure, 
(b) z, (ce) palatal J, (d) palatal n,? and preceding a pause. Thus: 


(a) dopo essere stato scelto .. . 

(b) andare zitto zitto... 

(c) parve dimenticare gli specchi . . . 
(d) mangiare gnocchi... 


The circumstances in which the full form is used before a pause are 
more complex. A pause occurs at the completion of a thought unit 
(in reading it often coincides with a breath) or, on the other hand, 
a pause may be used for the sake of emphasis. A pause is often indi- 
cated by punctuation, hence we can safely say that the full form of 
the infinitive must be used before any punctuation mark, as 


Ah Signore, vede che bestia sono che non so nemmeno pil’ dove commin- 
ciare? (1) 


and 
Adesso capisce che non ho potuto aspettare, (2) 


1 Because of the many cases in which apocope occurs in Italian prose—in 
noun, adjectival, and adverbial phrases, in idiomatic expressions, in verbal 
forms, etc.—we have limited ourselves to a study of cases in which it is found 
in the infinitive. For this purpose we have examined more than five hundred 
cases of the infinitive in the works of Farina, Pirandello, Fogazzaro, and D’ An- 
nunzio. We have chosen our examples for this paper mostly from Fogazzaro 
because we have found that he uses the infinitive more frequently than the 
others and consequently offers more examples from which to choose. Further- 
more, we consider Fogazzaro stylistically more stable than the others. 

2 This is the rule made by the grammarians but it is not always followed. A 
study of the consonant combinations caused by apocope in each case might be 
interesting. The introduction of the prosthetic i after words ending in a con- 
sonant (in, con, per) is a related phenomenon and the nature of the final con- 
sonant of these prepositions would seem to be a determining factor (n being 
a closer consonant than r and more conducive to the introduction of the 7 
which, while called prosthetic because it is prefixed to the second word, is 
really anaptyctic in a phrase). 
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or again 
... che non sapeva dove guardare. (3) 
But cases where the completion of the thought unit occurs within the 
phrase itself, and are not indicated by any punctuation, are frequent. 
In these, also, the full form must be used. Thus 
... come si fa a pretendere che la marchesa sia contenta? (4) 


in which case we have no punctuation to indicate the separation 
between the two thought units, the first of which obviously ends with 
the infinitive. Again, 

... sentiva il bisogno di richiamare tutte le sue forze al cervello, di sospendere 
ogni altro moto, .. . (5) 

We have in the above four thought units. It might be objected that 
“di sospender(e) ogni altro moto” is only one thought unit and that 
therefore the infinitive should be apocopated. If, however, we keep 
in mind that both infinitives occur in the same sentence, one may 
claim that Fogazzaro uses the full form, “‘sospendere,”’ for aesthetic 
reasons; with the full form there exists a better balance between the 
two clauses of the sentence, thus making the sentence more aestheti- 
cally perfect. 

We may use the above example, furthermore, to illustrate another 
point, namely: when the complement of the infinitive is modified, 
as in ‘‘tutte le sue forze al cervello,” it constitutes a separate thought 
unit or breath unit, the first thought unit usually ending with the infini- 
tive. Another example will make this point clearer. 

Devo andar a casa 


is one thought unit or breath unit, but if we say 
Devo andare alla casa del Signor Martinelli 


we have two thought units or breath units.4 
The full form of the infinitive may also be used for the sake of 
emphasis. The pause following allows the person addressed time to 
appreciate the full value of the phrase. Thus, 
... bisogna rispettare i vecchi anche nei loro errori; (6) 


It is quite evident that the thought unit in the above is “rispettar(e) 
i vecchi.” However, in order to draw more emphasis to the action 


* German usage requires a comma at the end of the thought unit in this 


sentence. 
‘In conversation, however, this is often spoken in one breath and the 


apocope is made. 
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itself, that is, that of “rispettare,” the author uses the full form of the 
infinitive. 

Where two infinitives are used which express different ideas, the 
full form of both infinitives is employed. As in 


Lo fece alzare e sedere vicino a sé (7) 


and 
... ed egli non voleva mentire e tacere era come confessare. (8) 


The full form of the infinitive is generally used after the modal 
auxiliaries far(e), lasciar(e), star(e), dover(e), voler(e), saper(e), poter(e), 
sentir(e), and veder(e). One example for each will suffice to demon- 
strate our point. 


Poi lo fece salire nello studiolo. (9) 

... del resto lasciamo fare a Domeneddio e caminiamo. (10) 
... non state a credere che alla mia morte... (11) 

Ma ti devo parlare di un’altra cosa. (12) 

... non vuol dare alcun consiglio. (13) 

... ch’egli non sapeva spiegare a se stesso. (14) 

Allora dice che si potrebbe mettere all’ordine una camera. (15) 
Quando I’infelice ortolano si sent? predicare. (16) 

...@ poi protestando di volergli veder prendere . . . (17) 


The last example may be regarded as an exception to the rule above. 
When the infinitive dependent upon the modal auxiliary occurs as 
part of a thought unit ,the full form is not used unless the infinitive 
completes the thought group. The following cases also illustrate this 
point. 

oo delle pochissime persone che dovevano prender parte all’avvenimento, 
After ‘“dovere” we would expect a full form of the infinitive but it 
would not be logical to separate ‘‘prender”’ and “‘parte”’ since they 
constitute one thought unit, hence the apocopated form. Thus, too 


Gli venne in mente che potesse esser tardi .. . (19) 


and 
Si vendicava su Pasotti di non potere insultar la nonna.. . (20) 


In each of these cases, though the infinitive comes after a modal 
auxiliary its position in the thought unit necessitates the use of the 
apocopated form. We conclude then, that when a choice has to be 
made between using the full form after a modal auxiliary and the 
use of the apocopated form within the thought unit, it is the latter 
which is given the preference. 

On the positive side of our problem then, the apocopated form is 
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used when the infinitive occurs within the thought unit. The apoco- 
pated form makes for greater cohesion among the component parts 
of a thought group; and it gives more fluidity to a phrase. For ex- 


ample, 
... quando avesse a uscir di casa... (21) 


where, if ‘‘uscire’”’ were used, a certain hesitation would be introduced 


in the thought group. And 
... accennd a Luisa di andar a pigliare qualchecosa (22) 


in which ‘‘andar’’ is apocopated because it is logically united to what 
follows. “‘Pigliare,”’ on the other hand, has the full form because it 
brings the thought unit or breath unit to an end. “‘Qualchecosa’”’ con- 
stitutes a separate breath unit. Still other examples, 

Avrai inteso a parlar male. (23) 


and 
... ne usci per abbracciar lo zio. (24) 


Notice, also, that when the complement of the infinitive is not modi- 
fied there is usually only one thought group and therefore the infini- 


tive has the apocopated form. 
There are cases, too, in which the same verb assumes different 


meanings depending upon the form the infinitive takes.* Such as 


Il medico ando a visitar Maria 


which means that the doctor paid a professional call on Mary, but 


Il medico andé a visitare Maria 


means that the doctor visited Mary socially. In like manner 
Vado a chiamar aiuto 


signifies that I am going to seek aid, but 
Si mise a chiamare siuto 


signifies that one began to call out (or, cry out) for help. As a corol- 
lary to this point we might mention a case found in D’Annunzio. 


He writes: 
“Si metteva a laudare Gest con una elevazione ardente’”’ (25) 


where we would expect an apocopated form because the comple- 
ment of the infinitive is unmodified. ‘‘Laudare”’ here retains some of 


5 Cases of the apocopated forms of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs might be 
cited to prove that when apocopation is used the result is a single idea. For 
example, ‘un fil di luce,” “gran cosa,” ‘non par vero,”’ “ben di rado,”’ etc. 

* The apocopation of the personal ending of the verb may also determine a 
change in meaning. For example, ‘‘vuol dire’’ which signifies ‘‘to mean’’ as 
compared to “‘vuole dire” which must be translated “he (she) wants to say.” 
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its original ecclesiastical meaning and is therefore correctly used in 
reference to the Deity, or the Virgin Mary, or the Saints. It would 
be incorrect to say: “Si mise a laudare il ragazzo.’’ One would have 
to say: “Si mise a lodar il ragazzo.”’ 

We want now to indicate some cases in which Fogazzaro in using a 
series of infinitives seems, at first sight, to disregard all the rules 
which we have tried to determine. Thus, 

Mi pare d’avere messa la casa in ordine, d’avere spento il fuoco, d’aver 

dette un po’di orazioni e di andar a dormire, . . . (26) 
On analyzing, however, we find that the use he makes of the forms 
of the infinitives is psychological. Another indication of this is the 
anticipated agreement of the past participle which we note in the 
above. Why “avere messa la casa in ordine’’ instead of ‘‘aver(e) 
messo la casa in ordine’’? There is a pause between “mi pare d’avere”’ 
and “messa la casa in ordine,’”’ between “d’avere”’ and “spento il 
fuoco,” but no pause in “aver dette un po’di orazioni’’; because in 
the first two cases she is trying to recall what she has done and does 
so falteringly. In the last cases her list is complete in her mind and 
she hesitates no more. Still another example of this psychological 
use of forms is found in, 

... fermandosi ogni tratto a guardar la strada biancastra e i campicelli 
scuri, a toccar le foglie d’una vite e i sassi d’un muricciuolo per sentire la realta 
del mondo esterno, . . . (27) 

“Sentire” may be considered a use of the full form for the sake of 
emphasis (see above Example 6). 

In conclusion we wish to restate our original premise. There are 
definite rules for the use of the apocopated form of the infinitive in 
Italian prose. The apocopated form of the infinitive is used under 
any circumstances except before s impure, z, palatal 1, palatal n, and 
preceding a pause. When the apocopated form is used, it makes for 
greater cohesion in a thought unit. We have seen, also, how the 
form which the infinitive takes depends not only upon a grammatical 
consideration of the sentence, but also upon its examination from a 
logical, psychological, and aesthetic point of view, all of which must 
be carefully considered for the correct use of any language. 

HANNIBAL 8S. Noce 
San Francisco, California 
NOTES 


The examples have been taken from Antonio Fogazzaro’s Il Piccolo Mondo 
Antico, Milan, Mondadori, 1930. (1) Page 88; (2) 92; (3) 116; (4) 56; (5) 57; 
(6) 63; (7) 66; (8) 63; 9()85; (10) 58; (11) 47; (12) 67; (13) 92; (14) 119; (15) 
76; (16) 151; (17) 101; (18) 35; (19) 95; (20) 35; (21) 76; (22) 73; (23) 68; (24) 
63; (25) see below; (26) 79; (27) 81. (25) Gabriele D’Annunzio, La Vergine 
Orsola in Le Novelle della Pescara, Milan, Treves, 1910, p. 12. 
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ArisTIDE B. Mase.ia: Le Avventure di Giovanni Passaguai. Henry 
Holt and Co., New York, 1941. 


This is a lively little reader, suitable to Junior High School or first 
year Senior High School students. The adventures of a thirteen year 
old boy who, although he means well, is always getting into trouble 
are natural and well told. The first twelve of the twenty-two chap- 
ters use only the present tense; the future is introduced in Chapter 
XIII, and the present perfect in Chapter XVII. A rather unusual ap- 
proach is an introductory paragraph in English and a list of ten 
English questions which assist the student in understanding the 
chapter and finding the most important points. A special vocabulary 
follows the Italian text. Exercises include the aforementioned ten 
questions, now translated into Italian, study of words in their rela- 
tion to English, use of new expressions, completion and matching 
exercises. They have the merit, not only of providing drill in Italian, 
but also of affording an opportunity for comparison with English. 
The book is small and attractive, with good print in which stress and 
vowel quality are indicated, and original illustrations. The anecdotes 
are natural, modern, and treat both everyday and cultural subjects; 
among the latter an introduction to three operas. They have a defi- 
nite moral tone, which the author considers desirable. Between 
chapters are a number of useful little poems in Italian and translated 
into English. 

Two objections may be made to this reader: the first that too 
many new words are introduced in one lesson. The words express 
such commonplace situations that students of Italo-American back- 
ground, as so many of our students are, have little difficulty. The vo- 
cabulary may be a bit heavy for other beginners. The second objec- 
tion is to the translation of the questions and poems into English. 
This procedure tends to lighten the burden for beginners and to keep 
young students from becoming discouraged by sudden contact with 
too much unfamiliar material. 

Caro. B. BoGMAn 

Mt. Pleasant High School, Providence, R.I. 


Mario A. Pet: The Italian Language. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 272. $3.00. 


Professor Pei has made a condensation and adaptation of the 
philological investigations of D’Ovidio, Meyer-Liibke, Grandgent, 
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and others to provide English-speaking students in elementary and 
advanced classes in Italian linguistics with a textbook on the history 
of the Italian language to the thirteenth century. For the non-lin- 
guistic student this text will serve as a general reference work. The 
format of the volume is attractive and the clear type throughout in- 
vites perusal. In the preparation of this work the student has been 
kept constantly in mind; he will find it especially adapted for in- 
structional purposes in that the philological and morphological laws 
of development have undergone simplification and are encumbered 
by only a minimum of exceptions; lengthy discussion has been avoid- 
ed wherever possible; the complicated development of Greek vowel 
sounds that entered Italian has been omitted; linguistic terms are de- 
fined as they appear; a chapter devoted to annotated texts has been 
inserted to illustrate the actual change in linguistic conditions and 
the gradual evolution of the Italian dialects; and material for prac- 
tice exercises has been included in the Appendix. The work contains 
general and special bibliographies as well as an index nominum re- 
rumque and an index verborum. 

The editorial work is of high order; very few typographical errors 
are in evidence: the angles between multu <molto §125 and eccum 
illac <cola §126 should be reversed. 

In certain suggestions or hypotheses one might disagree with the 
author; for instance, that the tendency of Italian consonants to 
gemination rather than simplification may indicate a stronger cul- 
tural influence in Italy than in other parts of the Romanic world §74; 
that cultured influences may have been less operative in the north 
(of Italy) than in the center and south to prevent gemination and 
sonorization §74; that Andulusian is a degeneration or an illiterate 
form of Castilian §195; that Spanish legumbre derives from the abla- 
tive case §205 (Cf. Menéndez Pidal). 

The distribution of material is as follows: Language and History 
(25 pp.); Phonology (39) (Grandgent has 111 pp.); Morphology 
(46); Syntax (6); Vocabulary (17); Dialectology (26); Texts (51); 
Practice Material (15). Some of these categories are traditionally in- 
cluded in historical grammars; syntax, however, is often ignored, 
hence the few pages devoted to it here are welcome. No condensa- 
tion, of course, can be all-inclusive; this reader, however, would have 
preferred a fuller treatment of the physiological development of 
sounds. On controversial issues Mr. Pei has wisely given opposing 
hypotheses and theories, and has discussed their weak points, so 
that the student obtains an idea of the problems involved in philo- 
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logical investigation. The author aptly distinguishes language from 
dialect: a language is a “dialect which has met with political or liter- 
ary favor’ §196; such a definition, however, ignores any inherent 
qualities of a dialect that would aid it in achieving hegemony. Some 
comparatively recent linguistic developments have been included in 
the text as, for example, the verb gretagarbeggiare §129 and the 
Fascist expulsion of Let from the language $122. 

From the plethora of materials at his disposal, Mr. Pei has made 
a judicious selection, carefully retaining the minimum essentials. 
His pedagogical approach is sound; the arrangement of material is 
clear. This stimulating text will appeal even to those not philologically 
inclined; for the linguistic student it will be a treasured enchiridion. 
We are in Professor Pei’s debt for this concise and scholarly contri- 


bution to Italian philology. 
C. B. Brown 


Vanderbilt University 


Rosert A. Hatt, Jr.: Bibliography of Italian Linguistics published 
by the Linguistic Society of America. Waverly Press, Baltimore, 


Md., 1941. Pp. 544. 


This is a monumental piece of work, the fruit of many years of 
study and investigation in all the libraries where it seemed that there 
might be some contributions to the subject. It is a veritable hand- 
book of Italian Linguistics and lists practically every article written 
on the subject. Pages 12-29 are taken up with the list of abbrevia- 
tions of works and periodicals to which reference is made. Pages 
30-199 are taken up with the bibliography of the Italian Language 
and list 1600 titles. Works are mentioned in chronological order in 
each specific field (Vulgar Latin period, phonology, morphology, 
etc.) and mention is made of each review or notice of the work 
listed. In articles on specific subjects the content of the article or 
the theory advanced is briefly summed up, so that, by simply reading 
the bibliography one may gain some idea of discussions engaged in 
by scholars. For instance, under listing #1512 we find that Pio Rajna 
published in the Giornale Storico in 1885 an article entitled Per la 
data della Vita Nuova e non per essa soltanto in the appendix of which 
he derives Romeo from a Greek source. Under #1513 we find that J. 
Briich, in the Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Phil. (1936), derives it from 
*romimeus: meare, ‘to go.’ M. Roques, writing in Romania in 1937 
is ‘not impressed’ with Briich’s etymology and Leo Spitzer rejects it 
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in an article in the Zeitschrift in 1936. Listing #1515 is Briich’s an- 
swer to Spitzer’s article (#1514). 

Part II (pp. 200-218) lists 171 titles, texts and studies on the 
Italian Language of given periods or centuries. Part III (pp. 219- 
424) lists the work on dialects (2018 titles). Here the writer has fol- 
lowed the usual order of treatment: first the Northern, then the 
Central, and finally the Southern. It is to be regretted that, although 
he lists Ce fastu (Bollettino ufficiale della Societa filologica friulana 
‘G. I. Ascoli’), he does not list Friulian among the dialects. It may 
not belong, but a student of Italian dialects naturally is interested 
in Friulian. Another heading which seems to be missing is Sardinian. 
Since Guarnerio’s important articles on Corsican and Sardinian are 
listed under Corsican it would seem possible to have added (and 
Sardinia) to the heading Corsica. The reviewer would have liked to 
see G. A. Cesareo: Origini della poesia lirica italiana (2nd ed., Sand- 
ron, Palermo, 1924) listed, pages 175-316 being devoted to a discus- 
sion of the language of the lyric of the Sicilian School and the relation 
it may bear to the Sicilian dialect of the time. 

The indices are five in number and are very useful. First comes 
that of authors and titles, then that of regions and localities. The 
third is that of Italian and dialectal words possessing a bibliography, 
while the fourth is that of Latin etyma. The last is an index of tech- 
nical subjects. 

As Dr. Hall states in his Introduction, it is, of course, impossible 
for any such work to be absolutely complete. There are thousands 
of poems and leaflets published for special occasions, some timely 
political or social satire, or per nozze, often in a jocose vein. These 
appear today and are gone tomorrow and all trace of them is soon 
lost. Sometimes in rummaging through the effects of a person long 
since deceased one will come across such a leaflet. Such leaflets, 
while they may possess some value, cannot of course be included. 

Dr. Hall is to be congratulated on the scholarship and complete- 
ness of his work. He has given us a tool which will improve our 
efficiency as we will not have to waste time in dusty libraries going 
through hundreds of volumes which do not concern us in the least. 
He should receive the hearty thanks of every scholar in the field of 
Italian Linguistics. It is to be hoped that either Jtalica or Language 
will be able to publish an annual supplement, so that the book can 
be kept up to date in years to come. 

Herspert H. VAUGHAN 


University of California, Berkeley 
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Raymonp THompson and Tuomas Gopparp Berean: Anthol- 
ogy of the Provencal Troubadours, texts, notes, and vocabulary. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941. xv, 365 pp. 


Since knowledge of the lyric poetry of Provence is important for 
students of early Italian literature, Jtalica may appropriately wel- 
come the Anthology of Professors Hill and Bergin. In this handsome 
volume forty-three poets are represented, with over 100 lyrics, and 
specimens of prose and of narrative verse are also included. The 
texts are derived from critical editions of individual poets where such 
exist, and a number are taken from the well-known anthologies of 
Appel, Crescini, Bartsch and Bertoni. The selections from each poet 
are preceded by brief biographical and bibliographical notes, and by 
the Provengal vida where it is available. The selections are generous 
in amount and variety. Every specialist in Italian ought to be famil- 
iar with the various types of Provengal lyric and with the work of 
the more important Troubadours, especially those mentioned by 
Dante and Petrarch. The least adequate selection in the Anthology 
is that of Arnaut Daniel, perhaps because he is so difficult—only 
three poems (one of which is the sestina used as a model by Dante), 
as against ten by Bernart de Ventadorn, eight by Bertran de Born, 
eleven by Raimbaut de Vaqueiras. The often cited tenso by the last 
named is important for Italian linguistics because of its early date 
and its alternate stanzas in Genoese dialect. Four Italian Trouba- 
dours who wrote in Provengal are included: Sordel, well known to 
readers of Dante, Lanfrane Cigala, Bonifaci Calvo, and Bertolome 
ZLorzi. 

The Anthology gives no discussion of the grammar of Provengal, 
and annotation of the text is reduced to a minimum. The bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 361-363) includes only publications cited elsewhere in the 
book; it would have been helpful to add other titles—one misses a 
reference to so obviously useful a work as Grandgent’s Outline of the 
Phonology and Morphology of Old Provencal (1905), and to others 
with which the student should be familiar. These limitations are of 
course intentional. The complete vocabulary (nearly 100 pages) in- 
cludes all the forms that occur in the text, except inflectional forms 
of the regular verbs, which are given in tables; with the aid of this 
vocabulary, which gives an English translation and references to 
the text for each use of every word, it is a simple matter to work out 
the meaning of the poems. The student who desires more comprehen- 
sive treatment of the language must still have recourse to works like 
those of Crescini, Appel, Jeanroy, Grandgent, and others. Attention 
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may be called to the remarkable bibliography compiled by D. C. 
Haskell, Provencal Literature and Language, a list of references in the 
New York Public Library (1925). 

The present critic recalls with nostalgia a graduate course in 
Provengal taken many years ago. A few good editions of individual 
Troubadours were available, including two (Stimming, Thomas) of 
Bertran de Born; but the Appel and Crescini anthologies, and most 
of the separate editions, had not yet appeared. The chief reliance was 
on the fifth edition of Bartsch’s Chrestomathie Provencale (1892), 
which has an excellent selection of texts and is still useful. Reference 
was frequently made to works now superseded, but widely used in 
the last century, such as Mahn’s unsatisfactory editions and the two 
great works by Raynouard, Choizx des Poésies Originales des Trouba- 
dours (6 vols., 1816-21) and Lexique Roman (6 vols., 1836-44). The 
first edition of Paul Meyer’s Flamenca (1865) had appeared, but not 
the second (1901), from which a passage of 284 verses is taken in the 
Anthology. The materials for the study of Provengal are now ample, 
and the new Anthology is a useful addition on account of its selection 
of critical texts and its comprehensive vocabulary; it is especially 
welcome as a product of American scholarship. It is dedicated to a 
leading authority on Provengal, Professor W. P. Shepard, from 
whose unpublished critical edition of Aimeric de Peguilhan two 
poems and the vida are taken. 

KENNETH McKENzIE 

Princeton University 


JOSEPH SPENCER KENNARD: A Literary History of the Italian Peuple. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 418. 


Il Sigr. Kennard ha aggiunto una storia della letteratura italiana 
ai molti lavori che con lungo amore e studio ha dedicati alle lettere 
italiane. Malgrado la gratitudine e l’ammirazione che nutriamo per 
lui siamo obbligati a dire che i criteri seguiti in questo lavoro non 
vanno al di la del riflettere il metodo e le conclusioni di un cinquan- 
tennio fa. Infatti l’ossatura del libro é formata da idee e persino da 
giudizi del Carducci, del De Sanctis e di Vittorio Rossi. Carducci 
riceve la piena misura della gratitudine de! critico (p. 378), ma la 
storia della letteratura italiana del Rossi viene parafrasata senza che 
il Kennard citi il compianto maestro. Ecco i pid evidenti segni di 
plagio: sul Pontano, Kennard, p. 200, Rossi, Vol. II, p. 21; sul 
Poliziano, Kennard, p. 202, Rossi, Vol. II, p. 41; su Leonardo, Ken- 
nard, p. 204 Rossi, Vol. II, p. 53; sul Baldo, Kennard, p. 221, Rossi, 
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Vol. II, p. 241; sulla pace di Cateau-Cambrésis, Kennard, p. 280, 
Rossi, Vol. III, p. 1; sul Marinismo, Kennard, p. 282, Rossi, Vol. 
III, p. 7; sul Boiardo, Kennard, p. 201, Rossi, Vol. II, p. 80; sul 
Tasso, Kennard, p. 268, Rossi, Vol. II, p. 327; su Girolamo Graziani, 
Kennard, p. 285, Rossi, Vol. III, p. 36. Ecco un esempio di questi 


plagi: 


Rossi (Vol. II, p. 80) Kennard (p. 201) 


Quivi il poeta canta il suo amore 
per Antonia Caprara, le prime trepide 
gioie, l’esultanza della conseguita cor- 
rispondenza, la tristezza della gelosia, 
lo sdegno per l’abbandono, le ultime 


The poet (Boiardo) declares his 
love for Antonia Caprara, the first 
trembling joys, the pains of jealousy, 
indignation at abandonment, and the 
last faint hopes. 


fievoli speranze. 


Nell’insieme, il Kennard ha seguito il criterio che l’erudizione é il 
fattore fondamentale nel variare della cultura italiana. In un lavoro 
che si propone di narrare la storia della coscienza non solo letteraria 
ma politica e sociale del popolo italiano, questo criterio é disastroso. 
Il Kennard dimentica le conclusioni di studiosi quali Faral, Haskins, 
Schiaffini, Sarton, e si diletta ancora a ripetere che il Rinascimento 
comincia con Petrarca, perché Petrarca é pit erudito di Dante. Cosi 
taglia fuori due secoli di attiva e viva cultura italiana. E che cosa 
fu la Scuola Salernitana? Ed il lavoro dei traduttori della corte di 
Palermo sotto Ruggero e Guglielmo? Ed il progresso scientifico del 
secolo XIII con Giovanni del Carpine, Aldobrandino, Fibonacci? 

Né gli umanisti furono esseri estatici ed illusi, viventi nella lontana 
antichita, come ci dice il Kennard (p. 179). I grandi umanisti 
(Erasmo, Alberti, Gelli, Machiavelli, Ariosto) ebbero vivo senso del 
presente. I mediocri furono abili istrioni che fecero del loro meglio 
per sfruttare le corti dei despoti e sbarcare il lunario fra difficcita ed 
umiliazioni. 

I] Rinascimento é dapprima presentato come una fiumana di luce 
che rischiara improvvisamente il secolo XV (p. 175), ma poi ci si 
informa che esso fu un morbo pestilenziale (disease) ; che “humanistic 
literature made vice a fine art’”’ (p. 183); che “‘society forgot God, the 
family dissolved, the bastards ruled’’ (p. 175). E chiaro che il Ken- 
nard non distingue fra la parte sana e la parte negativa dell’eta. Se 
la societa del secolo XVI avesse trovato il suo specchio nelle com- 
medie di Aretino, di Ariosto e nella Mandragola (p. 224), non avrebbe 
potuto sussistere. Vi furono molti intelletti grandi e sani quali 
Alberti, Savonarola, Gelli, Ariosto, Machiavelli, Castiglione che 
bisognava comprendere e rivaluture. 
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Superficiale e contradittorio é il giudizio su Bruno, Campanella e 
Galilei. Prima leggiamo che ‘“‘the new philosophers rejected Catholi- 
cism, Christianity and God”’ (p. 275), e subito dopo impariamo che 
“God was a serious thing to these men” e che “with Campanella and 
Bruno, rationalism and neo-Catholicism begin.” I] Kennard non ha 
compreso che questi uomini lottarono e morirono per la duplice 
verita: quella religiosa nutrita di sentimento, e quella scientifica 
fatta di raziocinio e di esperimenti. 

I] teatro del secolo XVI non é vivo nelle opere di Trissino, Giraldi 
e Speroni, che rappresentano esperimenti di tecnica e nulla pid. Esso 
vive nella commiedia realista, nelle farse rusticali e nella Commedia 
dell’arte che bisognava mettere nel centro della trattazione dell’ opera 
drammatica del secolo XVI. 

Il secolo XVII viene presentato dal Kennard come il secolo di 
Marino e del Tiepolo. Benedetto Croce ha raggiunto tutt’altre con- 
clusioni nel suo libro L’etd del Barocco. Invece di Marino il secolo 
XVII andava valutato alla luce dei contributi di pensiero e d’arte 
che ci hanno lasciato Galilei, Tassoni, Salvator Rosa, Boccalini, 
Basile e Paolo Sarpi. 

Oltremodo sommaria é la trattazione del secolo XVIII e dell’eta 
moderna. Si tratta pit di una serie di magre biografie che di una 
storia delle tendenze che costituiscono le fila con cui il popolo italiano 
ha tessuto la sua storia. Non comprendiamo perché il D’Annunzio 
abbia ricevuto un capitolo intero, quando quest’onore non é stato 
accordato a scrittori di pid ampio respiro e di profonda umanita: 
Leopardi, Manzoni, Carducci, Pascoli, Pirandello. 

Manca completamente la bibliografia che dovrebbe costituire un 
prezioso contributo in una nuova storia della letteratura. 

Manca anche uniformita nelle traduzioni dei brani citati. Aleune 
poesie sono tradotte, altre no. I] testo italiano é incredibilmente pieno 
di errori ortografici. 

Nell’attivo del lavoro metteremo la presentazione di alcuni scrit- 
tori (Dante, Ariosto) che il Kennard conosce e sente con quel pro- 
fondo amore e comprensione che caratterizza la critica cosi inglese 
che americana. 

Vorremmo poter lodare maggiormente quest’opera che é il frutto 
di lunghi anni di lavoro. Dopo un attento esame di essa la coscienza 
ci detta solo questo e si ribellerebbe se dicessimo di pid. 

DomENIco VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 
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Teofilo Folengo: Jl Baldus e le altre opere latine e volgari. Passi scelti e 
commentati da Ugo Enrico Paoli. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1941. xv1, 320 pp. 
Besides the texts and useful commentary this edition contains a study of 
Folengo’s Latin, including vocabulary, forms and syntax. There are also biblio- 
graphical notes and a summary of the Baldus. 

Language Arts in the Elementary School. Twentieth Yearbook. The National 
Elementary Principal, Bulletin of the Department of Elementary ®chool Prin- 
cipals, National Education Association, Vol. XX, no. 6, pp. 229-672. ‘In this 
book the language arts are defined as all those English language activities, 
impressional as well as expressional, which seem to be necessary or desirable 
in American life.” 

R. C. Trevelyan: Translations from Leopardi. Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, The Macmillan Company, 194i. vim, 60 pp. Contains 
fourteen of the canti and the dialogue between Torquato Tasso and his 
Familiar Spirit. It will be reviewed in Jtalica. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Reverend Dr. Charles Allen Dinsmore, Professor Emeritus of Spiritual 
Literature in the Yale Divinity School, died in New Haven on August 14 at 
the age of 80 years. He was a member of the Dante Society and the author, 
among other works, of The Teachings of Dante, 1901; Aids to the Study of Dante, 
1903; Atonement in Literature and Life, 1906; Life of Dante, 1919; The English 
Bible as Literature, 1931; and The Great Poets and the Meaning of Life, 1937. 

The journal Byzantion will be published from now on in the United States, 
by the Byzantine Institute, Boston. The journal was founded in Brussels by 
Paul Graindor and Henri Grégoire, with the support of the Fondation Uni- 
versitaire and the Belgian and Greek governments. Since 1929 it has been 
under the direction of Professor Grégoire, who has now taken up his residence 
in this country. As a result of assistance from various sources Byzantion is 
now able to continue its career in the United States. Volume XV (Vol. I of 
the American Series) was announced for publication October 1 in a single 
issue of about 400 pages. Subscribers may make remittances to Mr. Seth T. 
Gano, 199 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Manuscripts and books for re- 
view should go to Professor Henri Grégoire, New School of Social Research, 
66 West 12th Street, New York City. 

Franciscan Studies is now appearing in a new form. The first twenty-one 
volumes were a series of monographs on subjects of Franciscan history and 
science published at irregular intervals. Beginning with 1941, the twenty- 
second « ciume, Franciscan Studies is issued as a quarterly review of the sacred 
and secular sciences and serves as the official organ of the Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference. The reports of the annual meetings of the Conference will 
appear as the fourth or December number of the quarterly. Thomas Plassman, 
O. F. M., is president of the Conference. All communications, whether of a 
business or of a literary nature, should be sent to the Secretary, Franciscan 
Studies, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure P. O., New York. 

The first three numbers of the new Franciscan Studies contain much to in- 
terest directly or indirectly the student of Italian culture. In the March issue 
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is an article by Anscar Parsons, O. F. M. Cap., “Bernardine of Feltre and the 
Montes Pietatis’”’; in the June issue is ‘A Comparative Study of Third Order 
Rules”; in the September number is ‘Economic Significance of the Montes 
Pietatis’’ by Anscar Parsons. The three issues contain also the first three in- 
stalments of the ‘‘Scotistic Bibliography of the Last Decade (1929-1939)” 
by Maurice Grajewski, O. F. M. 

Professor Tommaso Russo has published in Jl Mondo of New York for 
Monday, September 15 “La lingua e la letteratura italiana nelle scuole ameri- 
cane’’; and in J1 Mondo for October 13, “‘C’era una volta.” Both these con- 
tributions appear on the page of Jl Mondo devoted to schools. 

A few uncut copies of Eleanor Vinton Murray’s translation of the Jnferno 
are available at $5.10 postpaid through the Fine Editions Press, 227 East 
45th Street, New York City. This translation was brought out in a limited 
edition in 1920 by the Merrymount Press of Boston. 

S. F. Vanni, 135 Bleecker Street, New York City, is in the process of 
printing Professor J. G. Fucilla’s Universal Author Repertoire of Italian Essay 
Literature. 

The Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, Vol. III, no. 1, 1941, contains an 
article by Dr. Renato Treves, formerly of the Universities of Messina and 
Urbino, and now Professor of Sociology in the Universidad Nacional de 
Tucuman (Argentina), entitled Sociologia y filosofia Social en el pensamiento 
Italiano contempordneo. After noting the scant importance given to sociology 
by Croce and Gentile, Dr. Treves comments on attempts to rehabilitate it 
by Italian juristic thinkers. 

The Italian I Group of the MLA, Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian, will 
meetin Parlor A, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, on Monday, Dec. 29, 2.00-3.30 
P.M. The Chairman is Charles 8S. Singleton, Johns Hopkins University, and 
the Secretary Frederika Blankner, Western Reserve University. The Advisory 
and Nominating Committee is J. E. Shaw, Chairman, Gabriella Bosano and 
A. T. MacAllister; the Committee on Bibliography: J. G. Fucilla, Chairman, 
C. B. Beall, Vincent Cioffari, A. H. Gilbert, R. A. Hall, Jr.; the Research Com- 
mittee: Rudolph Altrocchi, Chairman, G. R. Silber, John Van Horne. The 
program will be devoted to Dante and will consist of the following: 1. ““Why 
God Resides in Heaven,’”’ Antonio L. Mezzacappa, Northeastern University. 
(20 min.) (Interpretation of Purgatorio, XI, 1-4); 2. “New and Old in Dante 
Criticism,” John Van Horne, University of Illinois. (30 min.) (Analysis of 
leading differences in theory and practice between the older or “‘positivistic”’ 
school of Dante critics and the newer or “idealistic’”’ school.) Discussion will 
follow each paper. Election of officers and business, primarily for group mem- 
bers, will follow. 

The Italian II Group will meet Monday, Dec. 29, 3.45-5.15 P.M. in Parlor 
A, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. The chairman is Angeline Lograsso, Bryn 
Mawr College; the secretary, Elizabeth Nissen, University of Minnesota. The 
committees are: Bibliography: John Van Horne, Chairman, Charles R. D. 
Miller and Domenico Vittorini; Research: A. Marni, Chairman, C. A. Swan- 
son and A. L. Mezzacappa; Nominations: T. G. Bergin, Chairman, O. H. 
Moore and Marion Hendrickson. The topic for the meeting will be Romanti- 
cism. Professor G. A. Borgese will speak on “The Guidance of De Sanctis 
and the Teaching of Italian Literature in America”; Professor A. Marni on 
“Petrarch and Romanticism.” 

At 6.00 P.M. on Monday, Dec. 29, members of the AATI may join the 
sister groups of teachers of French, German and Spanish at dinner at the Hotel 
Lincoln in Indianapolis. Tickets are $1.50 and reservations should be sent by 
postcard to the hotel manager or to Mrs. Gertrude F. Weathers, 5245 N. 
Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, chairman of the AATF commit- 
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tee. The four presidents, are arranging a simple but interesting program which 
will end by 8.00 P.M. to avoid conflict with che evening MLA session. 

It has been very difficult to secure material from Italy. In numbers of 
La Nuova Italia received early in the year, the following publications were 
noted: 

The Epistolario of Leopardi, complete in seven volumes, a cura di Francesco 
Moroncini, L. 195; the seventh volume alone L. 20, Firenze, Le Monnier. 

Nino Cappelani: Vita di Giovanni Verga and Opere di Giovanni Verga, each 
L. 18, Firenze, Le Monnier, in honor of the centenary of Verga’s birth. 

8S. Caterina da Siena: Epistolario a cura di E. Dupré Theseider. Vol. I, 
Roma, Maglione, 1940, L. 170. 

G. Leopardi: Tutte le opere, vol. I, Milano, Mondadori, 1940, L. 70. 

G. Toffanin: Montaigne e l’idea classica, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1940, L. 12. 

M. Lo Vecchio Musti: Bibliografia di Luigi Pirandello, parte II, Milano, 
Mondadori, 1940, L. 12.50. 

A. Beltramell : Tutti « romanzi, vol. II (Ahi!, Giacometta, la tua ghirlan- 
deilu! ;L’ombra del Mandorlo; Fior d’uliva; Il passo dell’ignoto.) Milano, Mon- 
dadori, 1940, L. 30. 

C. Agrati: G. Sirtori, “il primo dei mille’ a cura di A. Omodeo, Bari, 
Laterza, 1940, L. 26. 25. 

Eurialo di Michelis: L’arte del Verga, Firenze, Nuova Italia,’ 1941, 
L. 22. 

Mary Lucille Shay, of the history department at the University of Illinois, 
has written the following report of her summer at the Scuola Italiana, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. The standards are set by its very competent director, Profes- 
sor Camillo P. Merlino. The other members of the faculty, Maestro Benelli, 
Professors Ceroni, Teresa Carbonara, Enrico Carbonara, Massa, and Vittorini, 
also give excellent courses. Although Signcra Merlino is not one of the formal 
teaching staff, no description is adequate without a reference to her. Like her 
husband, she is a scholar and a charming person. The weekly hour of singing 
under Maestro Benelli’s able and delightful direction, the singing in the dining 
room, the informal conversations with the faculty, picnics and parties make a 
good social program where the classroom work is put into actual practice in a 
most helpful and pleasing way. For those interested in Italian as linguists, 
musicians, historians, librarians, foreign news correspondents (consuls and 
representatives in Italian offices of American companies in normal years), 
the School is an excellent place. 


To the Editor of Italica: 
Dear Sir: 

In his review of ray Nuovi Caniti Carnascialeschi del Rinascimento 
(Italica, xviu1, 2), Professor Lewis Hall Gordon writes the following 
paragraph on the text of the Canti: 

When it comes to the critical text of both his volumes Professor Singleton 
seems to be certain of his “definitiveness.’’ He speaks of his “testo criticamente 
sicuro” (p. 5) and states that “la presente edizione porta a termine scientifico 
se non editoriale il tentativo iniziale di riesaminare direttamente tutta la 
tradizione manoscritta anteriore alla raccolta del Lasca e di emendare per 
quanto possibile i testi guasti da una serie di editori frettolosi e lontani dai 
criteri scientifici moderni”’ (p. 5). As in my review of the first volume in this 
same periodical (/talica, xv1, 2, June, 1939, p. 78), I disclaimed by implica- 
tion any pretension to criticize adequately the text, so must I herewith make 
a similar disclaimer. I can only hope that the same criticism levelled at the 
text of the first volume by Prof. Previtera cannot be applied to this present 
one. 


And in a note Prof. Previtera’s criticism is as follows: 


Debbo avvertire perd che essa (la lezione) é talvolta scorretta e che ho 
dovuto correggere le sviste pil evidenti. 


This sentence occurs in the notes to Previtera’s La Poesia giocosa e 
Vumorismo dalle origini al Rinascimento, as Mr. Gordon states. 

Allow me to remark, first of all, that I was never in favor of “re- 
plies” to reviews. I beg exception at present because what has here 
happened may have some interest which transcends the particular 
case in point. I have seen it happen before in reviews and have al- 
ways thought it most unfair. 

The unfairness is, of course, in the quotation from Previtera. His 
warning that the reading of my text in the Scrittori d’Italia volume 
is at times incorrect (meaning more than an occasional typographical 
error, I assume, as Mr. Gordon seems to assume—the presence of 
which I do not wish to deny) can have no meaning until Mr. Previ- 
tera has, by returning to all the manuscripts on which the particular 
texts concerned are based, demonstrated that another evaluation of 
the tradition is more valid. Now to return to those manuscripts 
would, in most cases, mean more weeks of travel than I suspect Mr. 
Previtera has been willing to afford. And if he has gone back to those 
scattered sources, then the accusation and counterproof were cer- 
tainly worth a demonstration in print. 

If instead, Mr. Previtera merely trusted his ear to correct the 
readings (the corrections he “has had to make”’ were never printed), 
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then I think I know what he means by “‘scorretta.’’ He is referring to 
a feature of my texts which has been criticized by others and to which 
I refer in the preface to my second volume. Allow me to quote from 
that Preface: 

“|. musica importantissima in se stessa e che molto ci aiutera ad illus- 
trare la storia del canto carnascialesco il quale da quella musica non andava 
mai disgiunto, il che talvolta spiega la causa di quei verst ipermetri ai quali 
qualche critico della mia precedente pubblicazione ha mosso appunto”’ (p. 6). 

It is simply a fact which the critical text could not overlook: songs 
given in manuscripts with the music contained verses which normal 
prosody would not admit, and the extra syllables were supported by 
notes above them. 

It is most curious how readers refuse to concede this point. With 
the first volume I was too optimistic. I presumed that my readers 
would give me credit, knowing that I had worked word for word over 
my texts for over two years, for knowing and recognizing a verse 
with too many syllables in it. But even now that I have been quite 
explicit about the matter in the passage above quoted from the 
preface, I have a letter from another friendly reviewer saying he has 
noticed certain verses with too many syllables and did I mean to 
leave them? 

I am now more than ever convinced that those verses should stand 
as they are. Not only do they read as they were once sung, but they 
are the best of reminders that the text of the Canti was, first of all, 
a musical text. The songs wou'd never have enjoyed their century of 
popularity if it hadn’t been. 

Therefore, since this must be what Mr. Previtera was referring 
to, Mr. Gordon’s expressed hope “‘that the same criticism cannot be 
applied to the present” volume is in vain. It can. Only we may not 
call it criticism! And I was, as Mr. Gordon seems to suspect, quite 
certain of the “definitiveness”’ of my critical texts. If I had not been, 
they would not have gone to press. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLEs 8. SINGLETON 
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